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are more or less proficient. Ethics is the science of the principles of an 
art. 

He asks, Is ethics a descriptive science? The majority of writers, 
he says, have considered it not descriptive, but normative, while a few 
maintain that it is entirely descriptive. The author's position is that 
ethics as science, like all science, is descriptive of facts. Science is 
knowledge, it is indicative; it is not normative, not imperative. The 
only rules that a science lays down are the rules of its own procedure. 
The science of jurisprudence and the science of ethics are both alike in 
that they do not lay down laws, but merely set forth facts. Ethics de- 
scribes the various types of morality and the results flowing severally 
from these types. To the ethical scientist practical moral questions may 
be of stupendous interest. As a man he may have his decided preferences 
for certain ethical principles and phenomena, but as a scientist he may 
be impartial. The task of ethics is entirely descriptive, it is an unim- 
passioned survey of all the accessible facts. Such description does not 
exclude scientific criticism. As to whether ethics is a theoretical or a 
practical science, it is maintained that every science is, as a science, 
theoretical; it is a matter of seeing, not of doing. The practicality of 
ethics is hard to estimate, but it is undoubtedly great. Its practical 
value consists largely in two ends it gains. First, it secures a progressive 
liberation of the mind from the bondage of moral prejudices, many of 
which are serious bars to progress in civilization. Not all types of 
morality are equally conducive to human welfare. This is the negative 
work of ethics. The second result brought about is positive. This con- 
sists in the emergence of new and better ideals, suggested by study of 
actual moral conditions. 

The next question considers whether ethics shall be studied out of 
intellectual curiosity or for its utility. The answer is that there is no 
necessary incompatibility in the two motives, if there is no undue haste 
in observation and generalization. The ethicist must deal with moral 
phenomena without fear or favor. No reverence for moral laws, no 
devotion to moral ideals, must be allowed to interfere with an impartial 
handling of the data of ethics. It is extremely important that the 
methods of ethics should be scientific. But while scientific, ethics does 
not boast of mathematical precision, any more than economics does. The 
problem is too complex in both sciences. 

In conclusion, the writer briefly glances at the claim often made 
that ethics is a branch of philosophy rather than a science. His posi- 
tion is that ethics, dealing with phenomena or facts of experience by 
inductive methods, is an empirical science. 

Wm. Milton Hess. 
Yale University. 

Art and Morality. James Laing. International Journal of Ethics, 

October, 1903, pp. 55-66. 

This article presents a condensed and rapid review of certain historical 
data which are regarded as supporting a belief in the interdependence 
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of art and morality. Theoretical discussion, accordingly, is avoided. 
The assumption being made that ' aesthetic and moral or social phe- 
nomena ' are alike ' modes of spiritual manifestation,' the general theory 
is maintained that 'the art impulse . . . has been ... a correct 
and accurate exponent of the moral movement of the period to which it 
belongs.' 

Concrete illustrations of this doctrine are drawn in historical order. 
First, in the primitive society of Babylonia, India and Egypt, architec- 
ture especially reveals the attempted expression of 'the very deepest of 
moral ideas.' Then, the fate which befell Greek life and art, partic- 
ularly that of Pericles' age, affords a conspicuous example of this relation. 
'Belief in the ideal of the state . . . destroyed the moral possibilities 
of Greece,' and the restriction of spiritual expression to the ' sensuous 
perfectness of the human form . . . killed Athenian art.' Borne 
followed with her ' grossness of morals ' and consequent ' prostitution 
of art.' Painting is the specific example drawn from mediaeval life to 
reveal the reflection in art of certain ethical truths of Christianity. 
Furthermore, "in the decadence of the sixteenth century, the dawn of 
the idea of ' art for art ' was precisely the point at which art and morals 
ceased to have an essential connection." Finally, music and poetry, in 
more modern times, support the theory. Goethe and Wordsworth illus- 
trate it. 

This theory of the interdependence of art and morality might be 
regarded even as necessary and inevitable. But the acknowledgment 
would fail to contribute to the solution of the essential questions: 
Should art teach morals? and, Has art an inherent tendency toward 
immorality? The first of these is a theoretical question to the solution 
of which historical data afford but a partial basis. The second question 
suggests that art might incidentally express the morality of an age and 
yet have an inherent tendency toward immorality. This is the deeper 
question, and historical data might pofitably be employed in its solution. 

Arthur H. B. Fairchild. 
Yale University. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. January, 1904. Vol. XIIL, 
No. 1. Aristotle's Posterior Analytics: I. Demonstration (pp. 1-15): 
John Watson. - ' The proper subject of the treatise is the method of 
science,' and "science is the knowledge of the 'cause,' or of that which 
' can not be otherwise.' " The premises of a scientific or demonstrative 
syllogism are obtained by induction and must be (1) true, (2) primary 
or indemonstrable, (3) expressive of the ground or essence and hence 
not only 'universal' but convertible. Bound up with these conceptions 
is the distinctively Aristotelian doctrine that each science, while making 
use of axioms or principles common to all knowledge, has certain generic 
principles or postulates, peculiar to itself, and by which it is insulated 



